THEORY OF ELECTROLYTIC DISSOCIATION.

sion of the freezing-point of a solution of such a complex
salt is not equal to the sum of the freezing-point depressions
given by each of the components.

By these and similar considerations the basis of analyti-
cal chemistry, which deals with the reactions that occur
between ions, is not only much simplified but an unforced
explanation is given of countless facts that have long been
known.*

In considering the saponification of ethyl acetate by
sodium hydroxide (cf. p. 19) it was pointed out that the
velocity with which this reaction occurs at a certain tem-
perature is the same whether we employ NaOH, KOH, or
Ba(OH)2.

If we view the reaction in the light of the theory of elec-
trolytic dissociation, this fact is readily explained.

Ethyl acetate, even in aqueous solution, does not conduct
the electric current, hence it is a non-electrolyte; there are,
therefore, no ions, but only .molecules of this substance
present in the solution. Upon the other hand, sodium
hydroxide, in dilute aqueous solution, is dissociated into
its ions Na* and OH'.

The course of the saponification may therefore be repre-
sented by the following equation

CH3COOC2H5+ Na- + OH' = CH3COO'-f Na'+ C2H5OH,
for as we have shown, sodium acetate in aqueous solution
is also dissociated into its ions.
Now since the Na ion appears upon both sides of the sign
* See Ostwald, The Scientific Foundations of Analytical Chem-
istry. Trans, by George McGowan, London and New York 1895
(Macmillan). Abegg u. Herz, Chemisches Praktikum, GSttingen